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following article which appeared 


to use the 





mist (Tokyo), November 1969. Because of marked differences 


between Japanese and U.S. terminology, 


to adapt it for use in this publication. 


it was necessary 


WAGES AND SALARIES IN MAJOR JAPANESE ENTERPRISES 


The year 1969 was a banner year for 
wages, salaries, and supplemental pay- 
ments in major industries, according to 
a survey by the Japan Federation of 
Employers' Associations (Nikkeiren) 
published in The Oriental Economist, 
November 1969. Average regular monthly 
pay increased ¥6,738 (including taxes), 
¥1,500 more than in 1968. Several 
factors contributed to the advance. 
The continuing economic boom has re- 
sulted in major increases in sales and 
profits. Serious manpower’ shortages 
have intensified, especially among 
young and skilled workers. A sharp in- 
crease incommodity prices caused workers 
to seek higher wages. 

The Oriental Economist survey covered 
348 enterprises capitalized at more than 
¥500 million, with over 500 employees 
each. According to the survey, in 1969 
the average monthly remuneration in all 
these enterprises was ¥59,372, twice 
that of 1962 (#29,296). Of the total 
monthly remuneration, regular pay 
accounted for ¥50,617, and supplemental 
payments, including overtime, for the 
remainder. 

According to the survey, the average 
monthly pay of salaried employees in 
manufacturing industries was ¥63,676, a 








gain of ¥7,741 over 1968. Of this, 
¥55,863 represented regular pay, and 
¥7,813 supplemental payments. The 
average monthly pay of wage earners 
totaled ¥55,902, a gain of ¥7,415 or 
15.3 percent over 1968. Of this, 


¥45,001 was regular pay, and ¥10,901 
supplemental payments. Thus, the growth 
rate was sharper for wage earners than 
for salaried employees. The regular 
pay component constituted 87.7 percent 
of the average monthly pay of salaried 


employees and 80.5 percent of that of 
wage earners. 
Although the factors governing wage 


payments vary from industry to industry, 
and the figures therefore should not 
be considered exact, table 1 gives a 
rough indication of regular pay in cer- 
tain selected industries. The highest 
average monthly remuneration for all 
workers (¥66,794) was in broadcasting 
and communications. Textile industries 
(not shown in table 1) ranked lowest 
because of their sizable employment of 
young female workers. 

In manufacturing, total pay (regular 
monthly pay plus supplemental payments) 
rose in excess of 16 percent. The 
largest increase (20 percent) was re- 
corded by manufacturers of communica- 
tions equipment; manufacturers of in- 
dustrial machinery and some types of 
textiles recorded increases of 19 per- 
cent. In all industry, the largest in- 
creases (over ¥8,000 a month) were re- 
corded in wholesale trade, construction, 
sugar refining, organic chemicals, 
warehousing, and shipping. The lowest 
increase (¥4,681) was incotton spinning 
and raw silk output. 

The average summer bonus in 1969 
(¥126,106) was 22.3. percent higher 
(¥23,000) than in 1968. The 1969 summer 
bonus was the equivalent of about 2.5 
months of regular monthly wages. The 
average summer bonus in manufacturing 
industries was ¥138,881 for salaried em- 
ployees and ¥102,203 for wage earners, 
a gain of 18.4 percent and 20.4 percent, 
respectively, over 1968. Wage earners' 
summer bonuses topped the ¥100,000 mark 
for the first time in history. The in- 
dustries paying the most liberal summer 
bonuses (in yen) were as follows: 





Table 1. Monthly Regular Pay in Selected Industries, 1969 











[In yen 1/} 
Industry All Salaried Wage 
employees employees earners 

iets punvnkeuavune (2/) 78,229 49,643 
Broadcasting and communications..... 66,794 66,853 (2/) 
Chemicals, organic... ...seeeeeeeeees (2/) 71,443 51,719 
Chemicals, inorganic.......seeeeeees 55,454 62,177 51,877 
Electric machinery........seeeeeeees (2/) (2/) 51,150 
Electric power and gasS......seeeeeee 57 , 348 61,503 (2/) 
Glass and ceramicS.......seeeeeeeees (2/) (2/) 49,993 
Metal products.....eseeeccccecececes (2/) (2/) 47 ,870 
OLl and COAL... .ccccccccccccceccccces 58,495 (2/) (2/) 
ee Oe BE, cc occicceecedcoesecene 55,747 68,175 (2/) 
ace A RE OA Se (2/) (2/) 51,195 
SEER TS (2/) (2/) 48,378 
PIER soc cccccccccseccccscccceeves 60,202 60,588 (2/) 
Silk and cotton spinning.........++-- (2/) 61,959 (2/) 
Steel, Ordinary ..cccccccccsccccccccecs 54,607 (2/) 52,738 
Steel, cast and forged......seeeeees (2/) 63,599 53,418 
Sugar refining....secccccceccececees 61,154 (2/) (2/) 
Warehousing .....cccccccccscccccccecs 55,458 (2/) (2/) 
CONES BORER. ccccccccecescnesees 61,194 61,194 (2/) 














1/ 360 yen =US$1. 
2/ Not available 


SeCurities.cccccccccccesescseccs 200,000 
Broadcasting and communications 200,000 
Wholesale trade...cccccccccccecs 180,000 
PRAUMOCOUCICELS. ccc ccvcccceses 160,000 
Marine transportation.........-. 150,000 


The average annual earmings computed 
on the basis of the survey totaled 
¥900,574 for workers in all industries, 
or a gain of about ¥115,000 over 1968. 
The annual earnings in manufacturing 
industries rose to ¥977,525 for salaried 
employees and ¥814,892 for wage earners. 
The annual difference between salaried 
employees and wage earners declined from 
about ¥170,000 in 1968 to approximately 
¥160,000 in 1969. 

Starting wages for young blue-collar 
workers have risen steadily in recent 
years, largely because of serious labor 
shortages, particularly among junior 
high school graduates, due tothe steady 
increase in the number of those seeking 
higher education. The average starting 
wage of male junior high school gradu- 


Source: The Oriental Economist (Tokyo, 





Japan), November 1969, p. 13. 


ates for 
¥20,000. 
school graduates, 


first 
wages 


rose above 
for junior high 
showing maximum and 


minimum payments, are shown in table 2. 


Enterprises 


crease 


are being forced 
starting 


salaries 


wages in order toattract young workers. 


The average 


starting 


salary (in yen) 


of all workers by level of education is 


shown below: 


Graduate of-- 


Junior high school 
Senior high school 
University.... 


1/ Not available. 


The annual 
salaries 


years; 


growth rate 

has risen 
it increased from 16.2 percent 
'in 1968 to 17.1 percent 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


sharply 


in 1969. 


Male Female 
23,101 22,598 
27,426 26,189 
36,307 


(1/) 


starting 


in recent 


growth rate declines as age increases: 


12.5 percent 


for 30-year-old workers, 


12.6 percent for 40-year-old workers; 
and 10.5 percent for 50-year-old workers. 


to in- 
and 
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Table 3. Minimum and Maximum Model 1/ Monthly Salaries in Selected Enterprises, for Male 
Employees at Selected Age Levels, 1969 





University graduate 




















Industry 22 years old 30 years old 40 years old 50 years old 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
All industries..... cocee 29,500 47,790 43,500 88,600 57,200 157,578 62,400 257 , 000 
Fishery...... TYTTTTITTT TTT TT 34,660 35,900 55,620 59,600 93,488 102,870 131,224 146,820 
Cometruction..cecccccccecccces 30,000 38,300 51,000 71,100 38,200 118,900 117,700 162,340 
Manufacturing industries...... 28,000 47,790 43,500 87,363 57,200 157,578 62,400 207 ,000 
Foodstuffs.....sseeee eoccece 31,000 40,644 53,720 73,695 86,552 129,780 116,940 173,400 
Temtiles.cccccccccccece cones 29,500 47,790 43,500 86,843 57,200 136,600 62,400 187,830 
Pulp and paper.........eee% ° 32,580 40,675 51,450 73,020 91,890 143,800 127,270 145,980 
Chemical. ccccccccccsccccess ee 32,000 43,678 56,850 79,392 88,800 133,717 115,100 207 , 000 
Oil and coal..... Meaetadanen 30,000 41,900 60,200 71,300 83,200 | 133,400 | 105,900 | 183,400 
Rubber goods..... ccccccccces 34,900 40,100 58,700 66,800 98,100 137,000 130,800 193,000 
Glass and ceramics........ ee 32,330 44,198 57,842 87 , 363 91,490 124,500 131,510 187,285 
Brom Gnd Steel .ccccoccccccce 34,330 44,933 50,682 79,921 92,090 157,578 130,830 225,750 
Nonferrous metals........... 31,000 47,042 47,570 78,000 59,060 139,250 120,340 109,759 
Metal products......... eevee 28,000 39,000 47 ,960 63,805 85,000 119,250 102,000 175,250 
MRGRENOET oc ccccsecevosescces 30,000 41,240 48,258 69,440 81,140 125,610 107 ,490 194,620 
Electric machinery.......... 30,000 38,200 55,200 73,800 84,400 147 ,000 101,000 184,000 
Transport equipment......... 33,500 41,000 50,775 70,600 87 ,300 127,500 117,320 191,100 
Precision instruments....... 31,000 40,629 53,300 76,200 89,200 129,000 119,329 179,000 
GERNOT cc cccccencéccesoacscces 30,500 35,300 44,150 64,000 99,150 104,700 133,300 144,800 
GMO cn ccccecccwensieseces 31,000 37,280 57 ,500 79,000 95,085 144,000 130,200 216,400 
Banking and insurance......... 30,920 36,524 52,700 88 ,600 84,030 146,300 112,680 204,400 
TEONSPOTCACION.. cccccccccecces 27 ,000 39,200 48,834 77,300 87 , 300 128,000 125,000 180,800 
Electric power and gas........ 33,500 37,000 56,850 72,920 110,022 128,000 163,900 184,000 
Broadcasting and communications 32,000 40,500 48 ,580 70,000 72,450 154,200 80,100 257 ,000 





Senior high school graduate 









































18 years old 30 years old 40 years old 50 years old 

Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 

All industries.......... 22,800 35,870 42,850 88 , 200 57,200 147 ,800 62,400 228,600 
Fishery...... eesccecs ecccccces 24,440 27,180 51,060 55,900 81,432 98,190 117,872 133,560 
Construction... cccccccccccscsse 24,000 30,600 51,000 68,200 83,200 115,700 114,100 151,350 
Manufacturing industries...... 22,800 34,816 42,850 81,274 57,200 132,000 62,400 118,000 
Poodetuble.ccccccccecescoces 24,000 29,513 48,620 65,600 67,010 106,939 85,390 148,586 
TORtL les... cccccccccccccccces 23,000 32,130 43,500 74,292 57,200 108,080 62,400 156,010 
Pulp and paper.....seeeeeees 25,250 30,440 47,550 69,220 66,700 88,100 86,600 118,000 
Chemical..... eevcccccces cocee 23,500 34,816 48 ,500 67 ,872 71,940 110,000 87 , 800 180,000 
O11 and Co@l..cccccccccccces 24,000 32,900 57,820 66,500 83,200 100,700 105,900 159,800 
Rubber goods.......seceseees 25,950 30,300 57,600 72,160 85,400 132,000 108,800 191,000 
Glass and ceramics.......... 23,000 34,727 53,640 81,274 80,820 98,944 108,950 125,833 
Iron and steel.....eeeeeeees 25,500 32,213 46,584 73,504 65,356 116,966 106,420 132,225 
Nonferrous metals.........+- 25,000 30,250 45,300 65,625 57,720 101,810 107,150 148,250 
Metal products........se0. os 23,000 29,800 46,640 63,465 83,250 87 ,601 100,000 138,500 
Machinery.....seccseee eeccce 23,020 33,090 44,165 65,050 64,379 141,288 85,000 177 ,617 
Electric machinery.......... 24,000 27,700 48,800 68 , 860 69 ,500 104,960 88 , 200 153,000 
Transport equipment......... 26,000 34,770 45,000 58,110 69,360 97,712 80,620 149,800 
Precision instruments....... 24,500 33,300 51,080 71,429 70,200 102,500 83,820 144,510 
Other. ccccccccccses ecccccece 24,500 28,475 42,850 56,650 80,450 92,800 112,800 132,500 
Commerce....... Srecccovecseres 24,000 29,458 57,500 79,000 91,800 128,200 109,300 176,600 
Banking and insurance......... 22,800 28,535 52,700 88,200 82,870 147 ,800 110,000 188,850 
—_—_—_—__ se 23,000 27,200 43,600 68,400 58,635 | 125,300 83,550 | 144,600 
Electric power and gas........ 22,880 28,690 48,570 61,400 85,115 90,100 103,250 126,000 
Broadcasting and communications 25,000 25,870 46,890 70,000 68,950 138,900 80,100 228,600 
1/ Based onnegotiated schedules taking into account Source: The Oriental Economist (Tokyo, Japan), 

age and seniority. November 1969, pp. 16-17. 





Salary differences in selected in- 
dustries according to age and educa- 
tional level are shown in table 3. The 
difference between the highest and 
lowest monthly pay among 22-year-old 
male university graduates in all in- 
dustries, for example, is ¥18,290. The 
corresponding differences for higher 
age group workers are ¥45,100 for 30-year 
olds, and ¥194,600 for 50-year olds. 
Variations in pay between different age 
groups have steadily widened. 

In the private sector, pay for white- 
collar workers in firms employing 500 
workers or more is higher than in the 
public sector. Starting wages for uni- 


versity graduates are ¥4,000 higher in 
the private sector than in government. 
The difference increases until the em- 
ployee reaches 30 years of age (¥12,500) 


and then starts to decrease. By age 
40, the excess is only ¥3,500. After 
45, the pay levels of public servants 


become higher than those of persons 
working in private enterprises, except 
in the case of male senior high school 
graduates. The superiority of pay for 
such workers in private enterprises con- 
tinues until retirement. At 50, for 
example, employees in private industries 
earn about ¥30,000 ayear more in salary 
than those working in government offices. 
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Pace-Setting Agreement for Nickel 





Workers Signed. A 
International 


strike against the 
Nickel Company, Ltd. 
(INCO), which began July 10, 1969, 
ended on November 14 when members of 
the United Steel Workers (USW) of Canada 
locals at Sudbury and Port Colborne 
ratified a new agreement with’ the 
company. The agreement covered 17,200 
hourly rated workers, 15,600 at Sudbury 
and 1,600 at Port Colborne. It was the 
first official strike in the 7 years 
that the USW has represented INCO em- 
ployees. INCO officials reportedly 
resisted initial union demands of 
Can$2.12 an hour, partly “because other 
employers, such as the steel companies, 
would be unable to meet such cost in- 
creases." 

The contract, effective from November 
15, 1969, to July 9, 1972, provides for 
three step increases inwages and fringe 
benefits totaling Can$1.255 an hour 
over the contract period. An immediate 
increase of 43.8 cents raised the hourly 
base wage rate to Can$3, or US$2.78 an 
hour, which for the first time exceeds 
the $2.72 hourly base rate for INCO 
workers in the United States. 

INCO officials estimated that thecost 
to the company, including higher over- 
time and holiday pay rates, will be 
Can$1.45 per hour, and that the settle- 
ment increased labor costs 35 percent; 
30.3 percent of this increase is in 
wages. 1/ 





Contract Provisions 


Average increases of Can$0.93 an 
hour over the 3-year period of the INCO 
agreement are as follows: 


Total oc ccccese coccccccece $0.93 
PAeSl POOP es ccvcccccccecceccces 0.438 
SeCond YORE os ccccccccececvccece 0.242 
Third year..........- cecccceses 0.200 
Cost-of-living bonus........... 0.050 


The cost-of-living bonus clause pro- 
vides that a l-cent-an-hour bonus will 
be paid to workers on August 23, 1971, 
for every 0.6 point increase inthe con- 
sumer price index (CPI) beginning 
October 5, 1970. If the CPI rises 3 or 
more points during that period, then the 
full 5-cent bonus will be paid. 

In addition to general wage increases, 
the agreement calls for a starting rate 
of pay for apprentices equal tothe base 
rate; increases will be received every 
6 months instead of once a year as 
formerly. 

With regard to fringe benefits, the 
agreement provides that: 


. Effective immediately, INCO will 
assume the full cost of hospital in- 
surance, and the full cost of a new 
prescription drug insurance plan, under 
which employees pay the first Can$0.35 
of each prescription. 

- Effective October 5, 1970, sickness 
and accident benefits will be increased 
from the present Can$65 a week for the 
first year, to Can$70 a week for the 
first 4 weeks of incapacity, and Can$80 
a week for 48 additional weeks. 

. Effective August 23, 1971, the 
company will assume the full cost of 
sickness and accident insurance; until 
then, it will continue to pay 60 per- 
cent of the cost, and employees will 
pay 40 percent. The company will assume 
also the full cost of life insurance 
for all employees. 


Other provisions: 
- The new agreement provides nine 
paid holidays instead of eight. 

. Sick leave up to 1 year for en- 
ployees with fewer than 9years of serv- 
ice; 2 years for those with 9 years or 
more of service is now a contractual 
right. Previously, sick leave beyond 
14 days was at the discretion of the 
company; workers who were ill for ex- 
tended periods could lose their seniority 
rights. 

. Effective in the third year of the 
agreement, a vacation bonus of Can$30 a 


week will be given to employees who 
take their regular vacations in the 
off-season between November 1 and 
April 30. 

. Workers who have 10 years or more 


of service and whose departments cease 
or reduce operations substantially, as 
a result of technological change, are 
guaranteed a rate of pay not more than 
one step 2/ below their present rate 
for 1 year after the discontinuance of 
operations, regardless of the pay scale 
of their new position. Protection 
continues with a reduction of one step 
each year for 5 years. No provision to 
assist those affected by new technology 
is made beyond the 5-year period. How- 
ever, in commenting on the agreement, 
the union stated: "It is expected, of 
course, that such employees will be 
able, through the new training programs 
and through job posting, toachieve jobs 
which do not require any maintenance of 
rate, long before the five year period 
is up." 

The training programs to which the 
union referred provide: (a) Improved 
apprenticeship training on and off the 
job; (b) special training for some 
skilled and semiskilled workers; (c) 
a posting procedure for general job 
training in various operations; and 
(d) company payment, inpart or in full, 
for home-study courses. 

The company will establish a position 
of Training Supervisor; the incumbent 
will administer the new training pro- 


gram, and provide information on train- 
ing to inquiring workers. 


Effects of the Agreement 


The INCO settlement will strengthen 
the wage demands of other unions. The 
company traditionally has been the wage 
leader forall Canadian mining and steel 
producers. 

The Canadian Government has sought to 
limit wage increases to a maximum of 5 
percent annually. 3/ The INCO settle- 
ment may make such limitation difficult 
without controls on prices and wages. 
During the 12 months ending September 
30, 1969, average wages negotiated under 
major collective agreements in Canada 
increased 6.6 percent. 

Because Canada normally produces over 


one-half of the world's nickel, these 
strikes had international effects. 
During the strike, both the United 


States and the United Kingdom instituted 
controls on the export of nickel and 
nickel-bearing material. In the United 
Kingdom, the nickel shortage led to the 
cessation of some manufacturing opera- 
tions. 4/ 

Canadian refined nickel production for 
1969 was expected to be down nearly one- 
third as a result of the strike; nickel 
shortages are expected to continue into 
May 1970. Official prestrike prices 
of US$1.03 increased to US$1.28 a pound 
after the strike.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 





Sweden 


Strikes Disrupt Labor Peace. 
wildcat strikes have broken peaceful 
industrial relations which have per- 
sisted since 1938 when the Confederation 
of Swedish Employers (SAF) and the Con- 
federation of Swedish Trade Unions (LO) 
concluded a “Basic Agreement." 5/ The 
wildcat strikes reflect worker unrest 
over the manner of wage negotiations 
and the content of wage settlements 
themselves; this unrest has eroded con- 
fidence in traditional trade union 
leadership. 


Recent 











Background 


A 3-year collective bargaining agree- 
ment covering all organized labor in 
Sweden terminated near the end of 1968. 
In the negotiations which led to a new 
2-year agreement in June 1969, two 
major points of dissension within the 
labor movement became evident: 


1. A long-term LO goal which was not 
Supported by all its members to narrow 
the gap between low-paid andhighly paid 
workers. An observer pointed out: "When 
a skilled worker sees his pay increases 
negated by inflation while those below 
him in skill enjoy more substantial wage 
boosts, he holds his union accountable. 
Therefore, the same union leader who 
supports wage equalization in the LO 
Executive Council becomes extremely 
pragmatic in his direct negotiations. 
He has his own union politics to con- 
sider. If most of his members are low- 
paid, his support for equalization con- 
tinues. If most are in the upper wage 
brackets he'll be inclined towards a 
settlement which will suit them." 

2. Some blue-collar unions want’ to 
shift from piecework rates to monthly 
salaries, partiy to eliminate the tra- 
ditionally lower status of blue-collar 
workers. LO leadership did not discuss 
the issue during the central negotia- 
tions with SAF. Affiliates are per- 
mitted to negotiate the question with 
management. 

Workers are dissatisfied increasingly 
with the concept and method of carrying 
out centralized collective bargaining 
on an across-the-board national scale. 
Since 1956, under this method, the LO 
and the SAF, with the approval of their 
member organizations, havenegotiated an 
overall amount and pattern of labor 
cost increases. On this basis, all 
unions, including white-collar and pro- 
fessional groups, and all employers, in- 
cluding national and local governments, 
work out specific collective labor 
agreements, negotiated at various 
levels. 6/ 


General dissatisfaction caused nego- 
tiations to last from September 1968 to 
June 1969 rather than from September to 
March as usual. No progress was made 
at the local level toconvert the piece- 
rate wage to a monthly salary. 


The Wildcat Strikes 


The intensity of dissatisfaction in 
the labor movement became apparent in a 
series of wildcat strikes in 1969, which 
climaxed in unauthorized walkouts by 
900 longshoremen and 200 temporary 
dockworkers at the port of Goteborg in 
the South, and by 4,625 metal miners in 
northern Sweden. 

On November 10, 1969, the longshore- 
men struck to protest the suspension of 
two workers and express dissatisfaction 
over piece rates, and working con- 
ditions. These original issues, how- 
ever, were soon eclipsed when members 
revolted against their local union 
leaders. The workers objected tothe 1969 
collective agreement, which was imposed 
on them by the national Transport 
Workers' Union, after the workers had 
rejected it by a majority vote. 

When the suspension period against the 
two workers ended and the strike ter- 
minated on November 17, employers did 
not press charges against any of the 
strikers. 

Metal mine workers struck on December 
9 against the Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara 
AB (LKAB), which operates four iron- 
ore mines in Norbotten County above the 
Arctic Circle. Although 95.7 percent 
government-owned, LKAB is a member of 
the SAF and negotiates with four locals 
of the Miners' Union, an LO affiliate. 

Initially, 250 miners began a sit- 
down strike to protest the piecework 
rates which local union officials nego- 
tiated to implement terms of the national 
agreement between the Miners' Union and 
the General Group of the Swedish Em- 
ployers' Confederation. The strikers 
claimed they earned 20cents an hour less 
under the new rates. After the first 
day, the original sit-down strikers, 


joined by others, did not report for 
work. Local union officials were 
unable to persuade the strikers to 
channel their complaints through the 


normal disputes resolution procedure. 

‘The original strikers cited three 
reasons for their walkout: Poor wages, 
poor working conditions, and a weak 
union. By the time the strike spread 
and a "strike committee" was formed, a 
long list of demands had been formulated. 
These included dismissal of two LKAB 
staff members, LKAB withdrawal from SAF, 
and the establishment of a new monthly 
wage system with minimum wage rates. 

The strikers returned to work on Feb- 
ruary 3, but a month later negotiations 
were still continuing. Employers had 
agreed to the strikers' demand for monthly 
wage rates. Officials of the LO denied 
that the strike reflected a "crisis of 
confidence." First negotiations to 
settle the dispute were held in Stock- 
holm between company directors and 
leaders of the LO and the Miners' Union 
with no representative of the wildcat 
strikers present. The local strike com- 
mittee rejected apreliminary settlement 
between theMiners' Union and the company 
and said "there will be no settlement 
until the LKAB management comes here to 
negotiate directly withus." The company 
then agreed to negotiate with a joint 
group of strike committee workers and 
Miners' Union representatives. 

However, the current crisis is re- 
solved, observers believe that the 
present system of collective bargaining 
may have to be modified to meet the 
requirements of the 1970's. Even before 
the lack of communication between union 
leaders and rank-and-file members be- 
came apparent, problems were worsening 
in two areas: Lack of agreement among 
the unions on the demands tobe presented 
to management, and lack of agreement 


between labor and management on the 
maximum increases in labor costs that 
the economy can afford.--U.S. Embassy, 








Stockholm. 
1/ Another strike, against Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines, Ltd., ended on 


November 22 following settlement at its 
Sudbury plant. The 3,200 workers at 
that plant, represented by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers who had struck since 
August 21, accepted asettlement similar 
to the one at INCO. 

2/ There are 18 steps 
pational level. 

3/ The 5-percent figure never has been 
formally stated by the Government. How- 
ever, the Prices and Incomes Commission, 
formed in February 1969, reportedly 
pressed for maximum annual increases of 
2.5 percent in prices and 5 percent in 
wages in an unpublished September 1969 
report. 

4/ Nickel has many industrial uses, 
most notably in the manufacture of 
stainless and other steels. 

5/ Among other things, the 1938 Basic 


for each occu- 


Agreement: (1) Established the Labor 
Market Council, composed of three mem- 
bers each from the LO and the SAF, to 


negotiate for the two organizations; 
(2) provided uniform procedures for the 
negotiation of disputes; (3) provided 
for arbitration of conflicts threatening 
to disturb essential public services; 
(4) permitted strikes only when acollec- 
tive labor agreement was not in force; 
(5) established machinery to resolve 
labor disputes arising while a collec- 
tive agreement was in force. 

6/ For a detailed description of 
collective bargaining, see Labor Law 
and Practice in Sweden, pp. 40-45. BLS 
Report 285, December 1964. 











EASTERN EUROPE 





Czechoslovakia 


Government Seeks to Curb Inflation 





and Increase Production. Because wages 
increased at a faster annual rate for 
1969 (about 8 percent) than productivity, 
Czechoslovakia is experiencing a period 
of inflation, according to reports of 
the Czechoslovak press. In fact, various 
consumer goods have disappeared from 
the stores. The press also reported 
that the 1969 economic plan had not been 
fulfilled, industrial production in- 
creased slightly more than 5 percent 
compared with the 7 percent called for 
in the plan, and labor productivity in- 
creased only about 4.5 percent instead 
of the 5.8 percent planned. 

To retard the inflationary trend, the 
Government announced new wage and price 
measures. The 1970 State Economic Plan 
provides for an annual wage increase of 
only 2.6 percent, less than one-third 
the increase in 1969. Under a price 
decree effective on January 1, 1970, 
with some exceptions, wholesale prices 
will be held at their January 1, 1969, 
level, and retail prices at their 
June 30, 1969, level. Enterprises have 
been exhorted to improve their financial 
situation by economies in the use of 
labor and materials rather than by in- 
creasing the prices of their products. 
They have been asked also to reduce the 
number of expensive new investment 
projects. In connection with the price 
freeze, the periodical Novo Slovo (New 
Word) of January 12 expressed a fear 
that enterprises will discontinue pro- 
duction of types of needed goods which 
are unprofitable for them, such as 
children's clothing. 
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The Prague periodical 
Noviny (Economic News) reported on 
December 19, 1969, that the excessive 
increase in wages had resulted in un- 
regulated increases in employment and 
in a maldistribution of the available 
labor reserves, consisting mainly of 
housewives. A Prague radio commenta- 
tor stated on January 12 that many jobs 
are overpaid solely toattract manpower, 
that a black market in manpower has 
developed, to the extent that some un- 
skilled workers in certain enterprises 
can earn two or three times as much as 
a skilled worker in other enterprises, 
and that some sectors have a manpower 
shortage while others are overstaffed. 

During December 1969 severe shortages 
of gas, coal, electricity, and housing 
construction material occurred, and 
loadings of railway cars lagged seri- 
ously. A meat shortage was reported 
also. During 1969, a 6-day workweek 
was reintroduced into many enterprises 
which shortly before had gone on a 5-day 
workweek, especially in the mining and 
brickmaking industries. The adoption 
by an enterprise or industry of a 5-day 
workweek had been conditional on the 
maintenance of production at the previous 
level. Decline in worker morale and 
labor discipline has affected production 
adversely, according to the Czechoslovak 
Communist daily Rude Pravo (Red Justice), 
January 9, 1970. 

In addition to lengthening the work- 
week and reinforcing labor discipline 
for the purpose of increasing production, 
the regime has announced its intention 
in 1970 to increase managerial re- 
sponsibility for production at each level 
under stricter supervision from the 
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Central State Authorities. 

Despite the negative aspects of the 
economic situation, one writer in Rude 
Pravo of January 17 claimed that the 
consumer goods situation still compared 
favorably with that of Western European 
countries. Average daily per capita 
food consumption in Czechoslovakia in 
terms of calories (3,099) wasclaimed to 
be higher than that in West Germany and 
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Austria. It was stated that only 
France and Britain had a higher annual 
meat consumption per capita than the 
Czechoslovak 68.4 kilograms (150.5 
lbs.). Czechoslovakia was claim¢ to 
be ahead of France in certain durable 
household consumer goods, with 75 
television sets, 79 washing machines, 
and 60 vacuum cleaners per 100 house- 
holds.--Czechoslovak Press and Radio. 





SV NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








Iraq 


Skill Shortages Increasing. A chronic 
shortage of skills in Iraq, primarily 
an agricultural country, has become 
acute as the country has developed 
economically. Expansion in the  in- 
dustrial sector, especially the petro- 
leum industry, accentuates the problem. 
Since 1958, when a republic was estab- 
lished, Iraqis have been called upon to 
exercise skills which foreigners formerly 
provided. 

An apparent abundance of manpower 
disguises the fact that highly skilled 
labor is almost nonexistent and skill 
levels of those trained are low. An 
insignificant number of persons in 
agriculture have special skills. In 
other sectors, only about 10 percent of 
all workers have any sort of skill. 
The proportion of technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel is higher on 
government construction projects than 
on private projects. In 1964, technical 
and administrative personnel accounted 
for 6.9 percent of the construction 
work force on government projects, com- 
pared to only 2.7 percent on private 
projects. The 1966 figures are 8.2 
percent and 1.9 percent respectively. 
A scarcity of training staff exists, as 
well as of intermediate-level tech- 





nicians and persons with administrative 
and managerial qualifications. This 
shortage, in the public sector, hinders 
the implementation of development pro- 
grams, which are 2 years behind schedule, 
and of all programs designed to improve 
the condition of workers. Among these 
are the government's Workers' Education 
Institute (founded by Law No. 162 of 
1964), which educates intermediate- 
level managerial personnel, workers, and 
trade union leaders, and also, in 


collaboration with the Ministry of 
Labor, trains labor and manpower offi- 
cials, including labor inspectors. 


Other institutions which suffer are the 
agricultural high schools which operate 
in each province, two faculties of 
agriculture (1,850 students in both), 
and a training institute for coopera- 
tive and agricultural extension offi- 
cials. The few graduates of these in- 
stitutions seek employment in urban 
areas because of the lack of jobs else- 
where. 

In 1964, the Government nationalized 
the largest industrial and commercial 
firms, banks, and insurance companies. 
Following nationalization, a number of 
industries were amalgamated by the Gov- 
ernment to make better use of scarce 
talent; more recently, manpower train- 
ing programs have been’ stepped up and 
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measures taken to reduce excess Labor 
in a number of factories. 

On the professional level, the most 
recent need besides teachers is for 
medical personnel and engineers. The 
great majority of professionals prefer 
to work in Baghdad and its vicinity, so 
that the shortage is most felt through- 
out the rest of the country. 


Lack of interest in manual work has 
resulted in underuse of existing voca- 
tional facilities. An agreement to 


coordinate and unify all vocational 
training in Iraq was signed in 1969 by 


the Government, the United Nations 
Special Fund, and the International 
Labor Office (ILO). A vocational 


training center for electrical indus- 
tries skills is scheduled for completion 
in 1970 at Waziriyah (400 students on 
3-year courses) under an agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. The educational system, 
despite the Government's efforts to 
raise the level of education, is not 
effectively geared to the need for 
trained manpower. Less than 7 percent 
of all students attend technical and 
vocational schools, although there is 
a large number of university students. 
One thousand students a year graduate 
from the three universities (Baghdad, 
Mosel, and Basra), which in the school 
year 1965/66 together had over 29,000 
students, and from the Petroleum Re- 
search Institute, founded in 1967. 

The most common form of training is 
on the job, in the companies and in 
government agencies; this practice in- 
creases the high turnover rate, as few 
workers stay on the job after training 
is completed. The most effective train- 
ing programs are in the railroad, port, 
and oil sectors. Specialized technical 
institutes for industrial training 
operate in each, as do regular in- 
training programs, which send the higher 
level trainees abroad for further tech- 
nical training. The requirement to 
train Iraqi workers in technical skills 
is written into all agreements between 
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the Iraqi Government and foreign firms. 
Recent contracts drawn up with foreign 
governments for technical assistance, 
mainly with France and the U.S.S.R., 
provide that Iraqis be trained in skills 
in the country offering the aid; this 
is the case particularly in the oil in- 
dustry and between Iraq and the U.S.S.R. 
Government-financed students are re- 
quired to serve the Government on their 
return to Iraq for a period twice as 
long as that spent on study abroad. 
Many Iraqis who receive skill training 
outside the country (5,000 in 1968) pre- 
fer to work in the industrialized 
societies where they study. The largest 
outmovement of workers is to Kuwait 
(30,000 of a total of 41,000 Iraqis 
abroad at the 1965 census). By agree- 
ment between the two governments, the 
movement of workers and organization of 
employment are controlled to some extent. 
However, in practice, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, which pay much higher salaries, 
are able to “buy away" such needed 
skills as those of trained Iraqi petro- 
leum engineers. 


International agencies have provided 


much support for government training 
programs. The United Nations and its 
agencies since 1951 have assisted with 


programs to develop human resources in 
industry, and totrain vocational train- 
ing instructors. Advisory expertise in 
the labor field comes mainly from the 
ILO. Other U.N. agency programs to 
train Iraqi experts in special fields 
are conducted by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, the International 
Telecommunications Union, the World 
Food Program, and the Bureau of Tech- 
nical Assistance Operations which pro- 
vides the Ministry of Planning with 
experts in economic development. At a 
country level, technical assistance is 
provided mainly from the U.S.S.R. and 
other communist states.--Selected pub- 
lications of Iraqi and United States 
Governments. 











AFRICA 








Nigeria 


Amendment Prohibits 
Strikes. A recent amendment to _ the 
Trade Disputes (emergency provisions) 
Act of 1968 (Labor Developments Abroad, 
August 1968) prohibited strikes or 
lockouts ortheir incitement and threat. 
The amendment, contained in Decree 53, 
became effective December 12, 1969, for 
a period of 12 months. It also pro- 
hibited news media fromdramatizing news 


Trade Disputes 








in a manner likely to cause public 
alarm or industrial unrest. Under 
penalty of a 3-year prison term, it 


forbade employers to grant a general or 
percent wage increase without government 
approval. It authorized the Inspector 
General of Police or the Chief of Staff 
of the Armed Forces to detain and keep 


in custody indefinitely any person 
suspected of acts prejudicial to in- 
dustrial peace. 

The amendment established a_ seven- 


member Industrial Arbitration Tribunal, 
appointed by the Labor Commissioner, to 
make awards and decide on questions 
referred by the Commissioner regarding 
interpretation of collective agreements, 
awards, and the terms of settlement of 
trade disputes. Awards are to be made 
within 21 days or a longer period at 
the discretion of the Commissioner. 
They are to be communicated by the 
Tribunal to the Commissioner, and not 
to the parties affected. Upon con- 
firmation by the Commissioner, an award 
is final and binding on the employer 
and workers to whom it relates. 
According to a statement by the 
Federal Government, the chief basis 
for the amendment was deteriorating 
industrial relations, which had caused 
unrest in vital sectors of the economy. 


Measures also were undertaken 
trol prices and freeze wages over the 
same 12-month period. The Government 
established an embargo on general or 
percent increases in salaries and wages 
in the public sector and in all private 
establishments.--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


to con- 





Swaziland 


Industrial Employment Figures Pub- 
lished. The country's first industrial 
production census published in 1969 
covered 60 establishments employing 10 
persons or more in the mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, and electricity 
and water supply industries in 1967. 
Persons covered inthe survey are defined 
as the average number of those on the 
payroll on the last working day of each 
month of the reporting period. 1/ They 
include those temporarily absent from 
work, part-time employees, and all ad- 
ministrative, technical, and clerical 
staff. They represent about 20 percent 
of the wage and salary earners in the 
labor force. 

Employment by industry and sex inthis 
sample survey in 1967 was as follows: 





Total Male Female 


All industry... 10,166 9,904 262 


Mining and quarrying 2,469 2,469 0 
Manufacturing...... 4,703 4,460 243 
Food and beverages 1,655 1,613 42 
Wood and wood 
products........ 2,542 2,419 123 
All other manu- 
facturing......-. 506 428 78 
Electricity and 
water supply..... 414 405 9 
Construction....... 2,580 2,570 10 
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Findings of the census reveal that 
9,045 (89 percent) of the 10,166 per- 
sons surveyed worked in establishments 
employing 100 persons or more. These 
establishments constituted 45 percent of 
those covered by the survey.--Swaziland, 
Department of Statistics, Census of In- 














dustrial Production, 1967 (Mbabane, 
July 1969). 
1/ The reporting period was defined 


as the financial 
1967. Firms were 
own financial year. 


year ending during 
allowed to use their 
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Colombia 


ILO Pilot Project to Combat Unemploy- 
ment. A special mission from the Inter- 
national Labor Organization arrived in 
Bogoté at the beginning of January to 
undertake a 5-week consultation with 
the Government of Colombia on employment 





strategy. The visitwasa pilot project 
to devise policies to combat the unem- 
ployment problem in underdeveloped 
countries. The mission, which included 


World Bank representatives, was led by 
United Kingdom economist Dudley Seers. 
Former U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Harry Weiss alsowas a member. 

The mission examined an employment 
study recently completed by the Colombia 
Government's National Planning Depart- 
ment, which estimates that the unem- 
ployment rate in Colombia in 1969 was 
13.5 percent of the active work force. 
The study further projects that, in 
the absence of new measures, the un- 
employment rate will rise to 13.9 per- 
cent in 1970, 14.6 percent in 1971, 
and 15.3 percent in 1972. The Planning 
Department's study, annexed to the 
1970-72 economic development program, 
suggests means of expanding employment. 
Methods suggested are stimulation of 
labor-intensive public works, expansion 
of small and handicraft industries, es- 
tablishment of a national employment 
service, expansion of vocational train- 
ing, better capital formation, and re- 
distribution of income to raise the 
average citizen's purchasing power. 
--U.S. Embassy, Bogoté. 
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Mexico 


Minimum Wage Scales Established for 
1970-71. New minimum daily wage scales, 
to be in effect from January 1, 1970, 
through December 31, 1971, grant average 
increases of 15.7 percent for farm labor, 
15.5 percent for general labor (unskilled 





or unclassified), and 15 percent for 
skilled labor. The new wage scales 
were established by the tripartite 


National Minimum Wage Commission. 

The average daily farm wage is now 
$1.70 (1 peso=US$0.08); it ranges from 
$2.88 in Baja California Norte to $1.10 
in Oaxaca. The average general wage is 
$1.99, with a high of $3.68 in Baja 
California Norte and a low of $1.26 in 
Oaxaca. Some representative minimum 
daily wages for skilled labor in the 
Mexico City area are (in U.S. dollars): 


Automobile mechanic.........ee0. 3.58 
Building electrician.......... ee 3.45 
Cabinetmaker........eeee0s evcces 3.44 
Heavy equipment operator........ 3.27 
Plumber. cccccccccccccccccccccece 3.38 
Printing pressman......++++. eves 3.22 
Seamstress (factory)....... err 3.16 


Wage scales for general and farmworkers 
were set in 109 minimum wage zones. The 
principal zones are listed in the 
accompanying table. Minimum wages for 
skilled workers were set for 36different 
trades in 59 of the zones. In those 
zones or trades where no minimum wages 
for skilled workers areestablished, the 
general minimum wage covers both skilled 
and unskilled workers. 


Minimum Daily Wages for General and Farm Workers in 32 
Selected Zones, 1970-71 








Farm 
a sp Percent workers | Percent 
increase (in increase 
pesos 1/) pesos 1/) 

Baja California Norte.......ceeeeeeeeeees 46.00 15.0 36.00 5.9 
Baja California Sur, La Paz........eeeeee 32.25 13.6 26.50 13.7 
Sonora, Nogales. ..cccccccccccccccescsccces 33.75 14.4 30.50 11.9 
Chihuahua, Ciudad Judrez........eeeeeeees 36.00 12.9 31.50 14.5 
Coahuila, Piedras Negras.......sseeseeees 29.80 14.6 22.25 14.1 
Monterrey Area Metropolitana............. 31.50 14.5 29.50 15.0 
Tamaulipas Centro.....sseeeecececceeccces 24.25 15.5 20.00 19.0 
Simaloe Sur.cccccccccccccccccccsccsccsccecs 27 .50 15.8 23.75 14.5 
Durango Centro... ccccccccccccccvcccccccese 21.50 16.2 18.00 16.1 
TaCACeCAS COMET. ccccccccccccscccccccces 21.75 16.0 18.00 16.1 
Aguascalientes... .cccccecccccccccccccecs 22.80 15.2 19.25 16.7 
Ge Bathe BOGSGE Dame ce cc casccccesvescocved 24.50 19.5 19.00 20.6 
Veracruz Poza Rica, Tuxp4n............0. 31.75 14.4 25.50 17.2 
WayOTit .ccccccccccccccccccccccccesseceses 21.50 16.2 20.00 15.9 
Jalisco, Guadalajara.... cece eeeeeececes 29.50 14.6 27 .50 18.3 
Go. TERE ss crcccccceesesecesoeca 26.50 15.2 24.75 15.1 
Guanajuato Centro... ccesseeevcccceceens 26.35 17.1 18.75 17.2 
GeewShars, GOPGOIG esc cc ccccccccccccsscs 24.50 19.5 18.75 17.2 
Sea, TRWERERs 6c ces sddcwweccscecdeses 26.25 15.4 21.25 14.9 
Hidalgo..cccccccccccccvccsscccccccccccers 21.50 17.8 18.00 18.0 
Estado de México Centro......ssssceescees 24.00 14.3 18.75 19.0 
Distrito Federal, Area Metropolitana..... 32.00 13.3 30.00 14.3 
MOoPOLOB.cccccccccccccccccedeccccccosecces 28.00 14.3 24.00 14.3 
Puebla, Area Metropolitana........eeeeees 28.25 15.3 22.75 19.7 
Veracrus, Llanura Coster@.,.cccccccccseces 29.25 14.7 24.50 is.3 
Guerrero, Chilpancingo, Taxco.......cs+-- 24.50 22.5 20.00 25.0 
CamMee Camewo. os ccccccocccecseccccccccsece 18.75 15.4 16.60 21.2 
Chiapas, La Costa, Tuxtla, Chico......... 19.25 14.9 14.75 18.0 
TADESSO occ ccccccccccccccccsccsccesccccees 25.50 15.9 20.25 16.4 
Campeche Norte...cccccccccccccccccccccces 16.50 14.6 15.00 16.3 
Yucat4n, Mérida, Progreso........seeeeees 25.25 15.8 19.00 13.1 
Quintana ROO... ccsccccccccccccsccscccccccs 29.50 13.5 29.50 13.5 

















1/ 1 peso=US$0.08. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limita- 
State indexes of living costs abroad. tions to the indexes was published in 
The indexes are calculated in order to the October 1969 issue of Labor Develop- 
establish cost-of-living allowances for ments Abroad, along with the complete 
U.S. Government employees assigned to list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
foreign posts where living costs, based lished monthly. All questions regard- 
on an American “pattern of living," are ing the indexes of living costs abroad 
significantly higher than living costs should be directed to the Bureau of 
in Washington, D.C. Many business Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 
firms use the local index to establish Labor Statistics. Explanation of changes 


cost-of-living allowances for their in indexes from one time period to 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- another is not available. 








Indexes of Living Costs Abroad (Excluding Quarters) 


Washington, D.C.=100 
g J 











Exchange rate Local Effective 
Country and city Survey 
Unit Number Relative | Index | Relative| Index date 
per US$1 

Australia: Canberra....|Aust. $ | 0.8928 90 97 87 94 |Oct 69 
Austria: Vienna........Schilling) 25.76 94 106 80 92 |Jan 70 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro.| Cruzeiro} 4.3 78 89 75 86 |Dec 69 
Chad: Fort Lamy........|CFA fr. | 277 129 143 111 124 |Dec 69 
Dahomey: Cotonou.......|/CFA fr. | 277 105 124 98 117 {Oct 69 
India: New Delhi.....,.| Rupee 7.60 68 79 72 86 |Oct 69 
U.S.S.R.: Moscow.......}| Ruble 0.90 99 122 90 114 |Nov 69 


























Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
living quarters allowances. This allow- 
ance is designed as reimbursement for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 
tom to be paid by the tenant. An ex- 
planation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


schedules was published in the May 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics. Explanation 
of changes in allowance rates from one 
time period to another is not avail- 
able. 





U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 
Effective February 22, 1970 




















Family status and salary group 1/ 
Gouatey and etty Primary with family Without family 
2 3 + 5 2 3 4 5 

Argentina: Buenos Aires.|$5,200/$4,500] $3,100/$2,500/ $3,500] $3,100} $2,500/ $2,000 
Bermuda.......-+eeeeeee++] 3,400] 2,400} 2,100] 1,800] 2,200] 2,000] 1,900] 1,800 
Brazil: 

Belem.......eseeeeeeee+] 4,800] 4,000} 3,200] 2,400} 3,500] 2,800] 2,400] 1,800 

Curitiba..........-++++| 3,000] 3,000] 2,100] 1,600] 2,700] 2,000] 1,600] 1,200 

Porto Alegre........ e+e} 3,200} 2,900} 2,400] 1,700} 2,600] 2,200} 1,600} 1,300 

Recife.......eeeeeeeee+| 3,700} 3,600] 2,800] 1,900} 3,200] 2,500] 1,900] 1,600 

Rio de Janeiro.........| 4,900] 4,400] 3,700] 2,800} 3,400] 3,400] 2,800/ 2,200 
Guatemala: Guatemala City} 3,600} 3,200} 2,700} 2,100} 2,800) 2,500} 2,100] 1,800 
Italy: 

La Spezia.......++.++++| 1,900] 1,900] 1,500] 1,100] 1,600] 1,400] 1,100 900 

Milan......eeeeeeeeeees| 3,800] 3,600] 2,700] 2,000] 3,400] 2,600] 2,300] 1,700 

ROME. eee eececceeeseeee| 3,800} 3,400] 2,500] 1,900} 3,400] 2,300} 1,900} 1,700 
New Zealand: Wellington.| 2,800} 2,100} 2,100} 1,400) 2,100} 1,700] 1,700] 1,300 
Paraguay: Asuncion......| 3,800} 3,400] 3,000} 2,300} 3,000} 2,600} 2,300] 2,000 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

Port-of-Spain.......-| 3,500] 2,900} 2,500} 1,700} 2,500] 1,900] 1,700} 1,700 























1/ The approximate basic salary ranges, 
excluding allowances, for the salary 
groups given inthe table are as follows: 
Group 2.....eeeeeeee2+ $20,000-$36,000 
Group 3..ccccccece 11,000- 20,000 
Group S.cccccccccccese 8,000- 11,000 
Group 5....ee6. Under 8,000 


The salary ranges have been revised to 
reflect the upward adjustments in Gov- 
ernment salary rates in recent years. 

Source: U.S. Department of State, 
Allowances Program. 
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